STYLE  AND  THE  MAN

when he sat down to write his inspiration left him.
Most men are wiser in company than in the study.
What is interesting in a man is what he himself has
felt or seen or experienced. If you can tell us that,
we shall listen eagerly. The uncultured man does
not know this, but seeks the far-off or the deep
down.

Our thoughts, our opinions, are like apples on
the tree: they must take time to ripen; and when
they are ripe, how easily they fall! A mere nudge
brings them down. How easily the old man talks;
how full he is of wisdom! Time was when his tongue
was tied; he could not express himself; his thoughts
were half formed and unripe; they clung tightly
to the bough. Set him to writing, and with great
labor he produced some crude, half-formed notions
of his own, mixed with the riper opinions of the
authors he had read. But now his fruit has matured
and it has mellowed; it has color and flavor; and
his conversation abounds in wisdom,
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The standard of style of the last century was more
aristocratic than is the standard of to-day. The im-
portant words with Hume, Blair, Johnson, Boling-
broke, as applied to style, were elegance, harmony,
ornament; and the chief of these was elegance: the
composition must make the impression of elegance,
as to-day we demand the impression of the vital and
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